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The  Lincoln-Child 


By 

JAMES  Ol’PENHEIM 

('I LEAKING  in  the  forest. 

J In  I lie  wild  Kentucky  forest , 

Amt  the  stars,  wintry  stars  strewn  above! 

O X ight  that  is  the  starriest 
Binee  North  began  to  roll — 

For  a Soul 

Is  born  out  of  Lore! 

Mother  lore,  father  love,  lore  of  Eternal  (lod — 
Stars  hare  pushed  aside  to  let  him  through — 
Through  heaven's  sun-sown  deeps 
One  sparkling  rag  of  (lod 
Strikes  the  clod — 

( And  while  an  angel-host  through  wood  and  clear- 
ing sweeps!) 

Horn  in  the  Wild 
The  Child— 

X aked,  ruddy,  new. 

Wakes  with  the  piteous  human  cry  and  at  the 
mother-heart  sleeps. 

TO  the  mother  wild  berries  and  honey, 

To  the  father  awe  without  end, 

To  the  child  a swaddling  of  flannel — 

And  a dawn  rolls  sharp  and  sunny 
And  the  skies  of  winter  bend 
To  see  the  first  sweet  word  penned 
In  the  godliest  human  annal. 

FRAIL  Mother  of  the  Wilderness — 

How  strange  the  world  shines  in 
And  the  cabin  becomes  chapel 
And  the  baby  reveals  God — 

Sweet  Mother  of  the  Wilderness, 

New  worlds  for  you  begin, 

You  have  tasted  of  the  apple 
That  giveth  wisdom  starred. 

DO  you  dream,  as  all  Mothers  dream, 

That  the  child  at  your  heart 
Is  a marvel  apart, 

A frail  star-beam . 

Unearthly  splendid ? 

Ah,  you  are  the  one  mother 
Whose  dream  shall  come  true, 

Though  another,  not  you, 

Shall  see  it  ended. 

SOON  in  the  wide  wilderness, 

On  a branch  blown  over  a creek, 

Up  a trail  of  the  wild  coon, 

In  a lair  of  the  wild  bee, 

The  wildling  boy,  by  Danger’s  stress, 

Learnt  the  speech  the  wild  things  speak, 

Learnt  the  Earth’s  eternal  tune 
Of  God  and  starred  Eternity — 

Went  to  school  ivhere  God  Himself  was  master,. 
Went  to  church  where  Earth  ivas  minister — 

And  in  Danger  and  Disaster 
Felt  his  future  manhood  stir! 

ALL  about  him  lay  the  land, 
r\  Eastern  cities.  Western'  prairie, 

Wild,  immeasurable,  grand, 

But  he  was  lost  where  blossomy  boughs  make  airy 

Bowers  in  the  forest,  and  the  sand 

Makes  brook-ivater  a clerfr  mirror  that  gives  back 

Green  branches  and  trvlrjjcs  black 

And  clouds  across  the  heavens  lightly  fanned. 

YET  all  the  Future ’dr>eams,  eager  to  waken, 
Within  that  woodland  soul— 

And  the  bough  of  boy  has  only  to  be  shaken 
That  the  fruit  drop  whereby  this  Earth  shall  roll 
A little  nearer  God  than  ever  before. 

Little  recks  he  of  war, 

Of  national  millions  waiting  on  his  icord — 
Dreams  still  the  Event  unstirred 
In  the  heart  of  the  boy,  the  little  babe  of  the  wild — 
But  the  years  hurry  and  the  tide  of  the  sea 
Of  Time,  flows  fast  and  ebbs,  and  he.  even  he. 
Must  leave  the  wilderness,  the  wood-haunts  wild — 
Boon  shall  the  cyclone  of  Humanity 
Tearing  through  Earth  suck  up  this  little  child 
And.  whirl  him  to  the  top,  where  lie  shall  be 
Biding  the  storm-column  in  the  lightning-stroke. 
Calm  at  the  peak,  while  down  belong  worlds  rage, 
And  Earth  goes  out  in  blood  and,  battle-smoke, 
And  leaves  him , with  the  sun — an  epoch  and  an 
age  I 

USHED  be  our  hearts,  and  veneration 
Bleep  us  in  joy, 

Hushed  be  our  mills,  while  a savdd  nation 
Bevercs  this  boy! 

Ilushcil  be  our  homes,  while  a holy  elation 
Makes  the  heart,  mild — 

Each  home  has  a,  child 

And  we  worship  a race  of  Lincolns  in  each  that 
we  love! 

No,  they  may  not  stand  above 
The  storm  and  steer  the  Stales, 

These  little  children  that  are  born  from  us— 


The  still  existent  spring  of  water  on  the  Lincoln  Farm,  where  Lincoln  as  a child  played 


No,  they  may  not  Lincolns  prove 
In  the  grandeur  of  their  fates — 

But  Lincolns  let  them  be  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
soul — 

Even  thus 

Shall  our  Earth  again  toward  God  a little  swifter, 
nearer  roll, 

Even  thus 

Shall  our  children  touch  the  stars  where  we  have 
only  glimpsed  the  Goal. 

Even  thus  and  only  thus 
Through  the  Future’s  arch-like  span 
May  they  go  American! 

In  his  spirit  shall  they  grow, 

To  his  law  they  shall  be  bound, 

With  his  light  of  God  shall  glow, 

With  his  love  of  Man  be  crowned! 

THINK  of  the  miracle! 

A child  so  like  our  child, 

A babe  born  in  the  wild, 

A little  clod  of  clay,  sweet  blossoming  and  beautiful, 
Earth  that  is  dumb  and  dead, 

Earth  risen  in  child-shape, 

And  suddenly  agape 

Are  the  eyes  and  lips,  and  spread 

Is  the  heart  and  coiled  the  brain — 

And  lo,  the  Silences  are  slain — 

In  our  Wilderness  of  Silence  where  we  were  only 
two, 

Man  and  Wife, 

Comes  this  third  and  like  the  voice  of  God  breaks 
through 
With  his  life — 

And  he  answers  back  our  Silence  with  his  babbling, 
wordy  strife — 

Born  of  woman, 

Born  of  man, 

He  is  human 
And  he  can 

Grow  beyond  us  in  the  grandeur  we  began  ! 

And  none  greater  than  this  boy 

Whom  this  day 

H'e  revere  with  holy  joy. 

And  we  thank  the  stars  the  clay 
In  Kentucky  took  on  human  shape  and  spoke. 

In  the  Wilderness  awoke, 

In  the  woodlands  grciv  a creature  of  the  wild, 

This  February  child! 

AND  lo,  as  he  grew  ugly,  gaunt, 
jt\_  And  gnarled  his  way  into  a man, 

What  wisdom  came  to  feed  his  want, 

What  worlds  came  near  to  let  him  scan — 

And  as  he  fathomed  through  and,  through 
Our  dark  and  sorry  human  scheme. 

He,  knew  what  Shakespeare  never  knew, 

What  Dante  never  dared  to  dream — 

That  Man  is  one 
Beneath  the  sun, 

And  all  are  equal  before  God — 

This  truth  teas  his, 

And,  this  it  is 

That  makes  him  more  than  mortals  starred — 

For  not  alone  he  kncio  it  as  a truth. 

He  made  it  of  his  blood,  and  of  his  brain — 

He  crowned,  it  on  the  day  when  piteous'  Booth 
Bent  a whole  land  to  weeping  with  world-pain — 
When  a black  cloud  blotted  the  sun 
And,  men  stopped  in  the  streets  to  sob, 

To  think  Old  Abe  was  dead — 

Dead,  and,  the  day’s  work  still  undone, 

Dead,  anil  war’s  ruining  heart  a throb, 

And  earth  with  fields  of  carnage  freshly  spread — 
Millions  died  lighting. 


But  in  this  man  ive  mourned 
Those  millions,  and  one  other — 

And  the  States  to-day  uniting, 

North  and  South, 

East  and  West, 

Speak  with  a people’s  mouth 
A rhapsody  of  rest 
To  him  our  beloved  best, 

Our  big,  gaunt,  homely  brother — 

Our  huge  Atlantic  coast-storm  in  a shawl, 

Our  cyclone  in  a smile — our  President, 

Who  knew  and  loved  us  all 
With  love  more  eloquent 

Than  his  own  words — with  Love  that  in  real  deeds 
teas  spent. 

SHELLEY’S  was  a world  of  Love, 

Carlyle’s  teas  a world  of  Work, 

But  Lincoln’s  was  a world  above 
That  of  a dreamer  or  a clerk — 

Lincoln  wed  the  one  to  the  other — 

Made  his  a world  where  love  gets  into  deeds — 
Where  man  was  more  than  merely  brother, 

Where  the  high  Love  was  meeting  human  needs! 
And  lo,  he  made  this  plan 
Memorably  American! 

Through  all  his  life  this  mighty  Faith  unfurled! 

0 let  us  see,  and  let  us  know 

That  if  our  hearts  could  catch  his  glow 

A faith  like  Lincoln’s  would  transform  the  world! 

OH,  to  pour  love  through  deeds — 

To  be  as  Lincoln  teas! — 

That  all  the  land  might  fill  its  daily  needs 
Glorified  by  a human  Cause! 

Then  were  America  a vast  World-Torch 
Flaming  a faith  across  the  dying  Earth, 
Proclaiming  from  the  Atlantic’s  rocky  porch 
That  a New  World  was  struggling  at  the  Birth! 

AH,  is  this  not  the  day 

. That  rolls  the  Earth  back  to  that  mighty  hour 
When  the  sweet  babe  in  the  log-cabin  lay 
And  God  was  in  the  room,  a Presence  and  a 
Power? — 

When  all  was  sacred — even  the  father’s  heart — 
And  the  stirred  Wilderness  stood  still, 

And  roaring  flume  and  shining  hill 
Felt  the  working  of  God’s  Will? 

O living  God,  0 Thou  who  living  art. 

And  real,  and.  near,  drain,  as  at  that  babe’s  birth. 
Into  our  souls  and  sanctify  our  Earth — 

Let  doivn  Thy  strength  that  we  endure 
Mighty  and  pure 

As  mothers  and  fathers  of  our  own  Lincoln-child — 
Make  us  more  wise,  more  true,  more  strong,  more 
mild, 

That  we  may  day  by  day 

Bear  this  wild  blossom  through  its  soft  petals  of 
clay, 

That  hour  by  hour 

We  may  endow  it  with  more  human  power 
Than  is  our  own — 

That  it  may  reach  the  goal 
Our  Lincoln  long  has  shown! — 

0 Child — flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone, 

Bout  lorn  from  out  our  Bout! 

May  you  be  great,  and  pure,  and  beautiful — 

A Bout  to  search  this  world 

To  be  a father,  brother,  comrade,  son, 

A toiler  powerful, 

A man,  with  strength  unfurled, 

A man  whose  toil  is  done 
One  with  God’s  Law  above. 

Work  wrought  through  Lore! 
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Train  after  train  came  in  to  tax  the  limited  facilities  of  the  Hodgenville  terminal. 
Soldiers,  mounted  police,  and  a thousand  vehicles  soon  filled  the  spacious  depot  square 


Lincoln's  native  town  was  gay  with  flags  and  banners  that  waved  defiance  to  the 
rain  and  wind  and  gave  a cheering  welcome  to  the  many  thousand  visitors 


As  the  President  approached  the  little  cabin  the  band  played  “America"  and 
“My  Old  Kentucky  Home  ” and  Old  Glory  v)as  unfurled  above  the  historic  logs 


Into  the  huge  tent  provided  by  the  Kentucky  State  Committee  nean-ly  8,000  people 
were  closely  packed ; beyond  the  covering  a great  crowd  moved  restlessly  about 


The  /‘resident  spoke  from  a chair.  On  the  platform  with  him  were  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Miss 
Roosevelt,  Governor  and,  Mrs.  Willson  of  Kentucky,  Secy,  of  War  Gen.  Wright,  Use- Gov- 
ernor Polk  of  Missouri,  Gen.  ./.  G Wilson  of  New  York,  and,  other  distinguished  guests 


Hon.  Isaiah  T.  Montgomery,  a former  slave  if  Jefferson 
Davis,  delivered  an  impressive  address  as  lie  deposited  into 
the  corner-stone  a copy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
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At  Lincoln’s  Birthplace 
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One  Hundred  Years  After 


President  Roosevelt  Lays  the  Corner-stone  of  the  Memorial  Building  at  the  Lincoln  Birthplace  Farm 


AKLY  on  (lie  morning  of  Febru 
ary  12  heavy  gray  clouds  hung 
low  over  the  State  of  Kentucky 
ami  a drizzling  rain,  driven  by 
a spasmodic  wind,  placed  the 
object  of  ft  nation’s  interest  into 
(lie  setting  central  Kentuckians 
call  "a  soft  day.”  To  the  thou 
sands  who  braved  this  chill,  wet 
wind,  with  the  spongy  tramping, 
this  was  a veritable  hardship;  to 
those  who  accepted  discretion  as  the  better  part  of  valor 
if  was  a keen  disappointment;  but  to  (be  seekers  after 
the  real  sentiment  of  the  hour  it  was,  perhaps,  an  in- 
spiration. The  theory  of  probabilities  would  reduce  it 
to  almost  a certainty  that  it  was  such  a chill,  wet, 
windy  “soft  day”  that  hung  around  the  little  log  cabin 
an  even  hundred  years  before  when  neighbor  Mrs.  Enlow 
crossed  the  fields  to  help  out  and  to  keep  the  hospitable 
log  tire  within  cheerfully  burning. 

A strange  contrast,  these  two  twelfth  days  of  Feb- 
ruary, one  hundred  years  apart.  On  that  morning  of 
ISO!)  there  was  a quiet  excitement  within  the  cabin 
rather  than  about  it.  The  broken  fields  rested  undis- 
turbed beneath  the  gray  heavens.  The  neighbors  about, 
and  few  in  number,  came  casually  over.  The  grist- 
stons,  that  now  serves  as  a stoop  before  a nearby  house, 
that  day'  rested  near  the  cabin  under  the  shelter  of 
split  shingles;  the  old  ox-yoke  rested  upon  the  cabin 
wall  for  support;  about  the  old  spring,  where  gourd 
dippers  were  carelessly  dropped,  there  was  no  retaining 
wall.  Only  a bird  a-wing  came  down  the  road;  the 
muddy  way  was  used  only  under  the  force  of  dire  neces- 
sity, and  at  the  other  end  the  lazy  little  town  of  Hodgen- 
ville  rested  quite  unconcerned.  The  whole  world  might 
some  time  commemorate  that  day  and  place,  but  Hardin 
County'  knew  nothing  of  this  then.  The  life  that  that 
day  came  to  excite  and  interest  this  rude  little  cabin 
home  lived  to  excite  and  interest  the  people  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe. 

On  February  12,  1009,  despite  the  drizzling  rain  and 
wind,  the  once  lazy  little  town  of  Hodgenville  was  alert 
and  wide-awake  to  commemorate  the  event  that  had 
passed  unobserved  a hundred  years  before.  In  that  hun- 
dred years  that  little  town  had  grown  to  the  dignity  of 
a county-seat.  It  had  taken  upon  itself  a hustling,  en- 
terprising air.  It  had  become  an  active  business  center, 
with  concrete  walks  and  curbed  thoroughfares.  On  the 
centennial  day,  its  streets  were  ablaze  with  gay  flags 
and  banners  and  streamers  of  tricolored  bunting  that 
waved  defiance  at  the  elements.  At  the  little  railway 
station  half  a dozen  keys  were  brought  in  to  supplement 
the  single  key  that  ordinarily  fills  the  telegraphic  de- 
mands of  the  village.  The  railroad  ran  switching  spurs 
out  on  the  adjacent  fields  to  accommodate  the  specials 
that  successively  rolled  in  from  the  country  round.  The. 
early  morning  trains  brought  the  Louisville  mounted 
police,  their  magnificent  gray  horses,  gold-braided  bridles 
and  all.  The  next  train  brought  in  a detachment  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  from  the  State  militia,  wfio  joined  the 
Hodgenville  marshals  in  their  gay  blue-and-gold  and  tri- 
colored rosette  sashes.  Next  came  the  special,  bringing 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky  and  his  blue-and-gold  uni- 
formed staff.  When  the  President’s  special  arrived  at 
Hodgenville,  the  little  town  was  keenly  alive.  A long, 
thoroughly  democratic  procession  formed  in  line  and 
started  out  over  the  soft,  deep,  muddy  trail  that  lay 
between  Hodgenville  and  the  farm.  In  that  procession 
were  fine  horses  and  gaily  uniformed  military  men,  rid- 
ing beside  countrymen  astride  horses  innocent  of  either 
saddle  or  blanket.  Rusty  boots,  dangling  free  of  stir- 
rups, brushed  against  neatly  polished  puttees.  Less  for- 
tunate pedestrians  wound  in  and  out  of  the  livery  equi- 
pages brought  down  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 


Ten  Thousand  People 

IN  THE  distance  could  be  seen  on  the  farm  the  large 
white  roof  of  the  tent,  brought  down  from  Cincinnati 
by  the  Kentucky  State  Committee,  that,  in  many  other 
ways,  did  such  praiseworthy  service.  Under  this  tent 
the  crowds  began  to  gather,  almost  at  the  early  break 
of  day.  Before  nine  o’clock  the  long  platoons  of  hitch- 
ing-posts  were  all  filled.  By  noon  about  ten  thousand 
people  were  on  the  farm.  It  was  nearly  one  when  the 
official  carriages,  with  their  military  escorts,  came  trot- 
ting down  the  farm  road  to  the  old  rock  spring.  A 
cordon  of  soldiers  flanked  the  hill  slope  that  reached  up 
to  the  cabin  door.  “Present  arms!” — and  up  the  hill 
came  the  President,  bat  in  hand,  followed  by  his  and  the 
Governor’s  party.  The  flag  was  slowly  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  old  liberty  pole  while  the  band  played  “Amer- 
ica.” Then  a curious  crowd  grew  reverent  as  the  strains 
of  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home”  reached  the  President,  and 
be  paused  before  the  humble  little  cabin  home  in  which 
Liberty  wrought  her  great  miracle. 

A strange  contrast,  this,  to  that  picture  which  the 
little  cabin  looked  out  upon  an  even  hundred  years  be- 
fore. I ts  peace  was  then  undisturbed.  Now,  it  was  the 
center  of  a nat  ion’s  thought  and  observance.  As  the 
President  and  the  other  speakers  circled  around  the 
cabin  to  the  stand  erected  before  the  tent  there  was  no 
boisterous  demonstration.  The  tender  sentiment  invested 
in  the  two  pictures  the  little  cabin  had  witnessed  in  the 
space  of  a hundred  years  took  hold  of  every  heart. 

On  the  platform  with  the  President  were  Mrs.  Roose 
veil,.  Miss  Roosevelt,  Governor  Willson  and  Mrs  Willson, 
ex-Governor  Folk  of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  War  General 
Luke  E.  Wright,  General  .fames  Grant  Wilson  of  New 


York,  Colonel  Cowan  of  Louisville,  and  other  distin 
guished  visitors. 

At  12.30  Governor  Willson  arose  and  introduced  the 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  L.  Powell  of  Louisville,  who  pronounced  (lie 
invocation.  Governor  Willson  then  addressed  (lie  great 
assembly  on  behalf  of  Lincoln’s  native  State,  declaring 
that  however  much  Indiana  might  claim  him  as  her 
youth  or  Illinois  as  her  citizen  or  the  nation  as  her  great 
leader  anil  savior,  or  even  all  the  world  as  its  hero, 
Kentucky  would  always  bold  a justifiable  pride  in  afl'ec 
(innately  claiming  him  as  her  son;  that  Kentucky  would 
always  remain  the  proud  and  adoring  mother. 

In  concluding,  be  introduced  ex-Governor  Folk  of 
Missouri,  the  President  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asso- 
ciation, who,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
said : 

“In  erecting  this  memorial  the  South  has  responded  as 
generously  as  the  North.  In  revering  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln, there  is  now  no  North  or  South,  no  East  or  West. 


The  Birthplace  of  Lincoln 


There  is  but  one  heart  in  all,  and  that  the  heart  of 
patriotic  America.  So  the  memorial  to  be  erected  here 
by  South  as  well  as  North  will  not  only  be  in  memory 
of  Lincoln,  but  it  will  be  a testimony  that  the  fires  of 
hatred  kindled  by  the  fierce  civil  conflict  of  nearly  half 
a century  ago  are  dead,  and  from  the  ashes  has  arisen 
the  red  rose  of  patriotism  to  a common  country  and  loy- 
alty to  a common  flag.  It  will  be  a monument  in  the 
forward  progress  of  a nation  dedicated  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Governor  Folk  intro- 
duced President  Roosevelt  in  most  laudatory  terms.  He 
compared  him  to  the  greatest  of  Americans  and  his  fear- 
lessness and  his  love  of  country  to  Lincoln’s.  The  Presi- 
dent was  obviously  pleased,  and,  facing  a prolonged  and 
hearty  greeting  of  cheers,  when  he  had  quieted  the  crowd, 
he  said:  “I  thank  you,  Governor  Folk.”  Then,  swinging 
around,  he  added:  “Give  me  a chair  to  stand  on”;  then 
loudly  exclaiming  with  a smile:  “You  shall  see  me  even 
if  you  are  unable  to  hear  me.”  After  indulging  in  a few 
good-natured  remarks  about  the  composite  political  com- 
plexion of  the  speakers  on  the  platform,  he  set  forth  vig 
orously  upon  bis  set  speech,  which  we  were  able  to  report 
in  the  supplement  in  our  issue  of  February  13,  and  which 
has  been  accepted  by  practically  every  publication  in  the 
United  States  as  the  national  centennial  expression  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  concluding  the  formal  platform  program,  Secretary 
of  War  General  Luke  E.  Wright  of  Tennessee  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Confederate  veterans,  and  General  James 
Grant  Wilson  of  New  York.  President  Lincoln’s  personal 
friend,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  veterans.  In  bis 
address  General  Wright  said: 

“Among  the  combatants  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  who  felt  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  Lincoln’s 
dispassionate  statements,  whose  hearts  were  touched  by 


bis  pathetic  cry  for  peace,  and  yet  who,  caught,  up  in  the 
rising  excitement  of  the  time,  alined  themselves  under 
I lie  stress  of  circumstances  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  on  both  sides  deploring  war,  yet 
when  war  seemed  inevitable  ranging  themselves  with 
their  neighbors.  It,  seemed  the  very  irony  of  fate  that 
so  gentle  a spirit,  so  sympathetic  and  kindly  a nature, 
should  be  forced,  by  the  stern  logic  of  events  over  which 
be  had  no  control  and  for  which  he  in  no  way  was  re 
sponsible,  to  assume  the  role  of  Commander -in -(  Tiief  in 
a sanguinary  civil  war  between  men  of  the  same  blood 
and  the  same  traditions. 

"Ills  many  acts  of  personal  kindness  to  Southern  pris 
oners  and  Southern  sympathizers  demonstrated  how  free 
from  the  spirit  of  malice  or  vengeance  he  was.  As  in 
the  progress  of  time  it  became  evident  the  Union  arms 
would  triumph,  be  evinced  no  feeling  of  exultation  or 
sense  of  personal  triumph,  but  only  an  anxious  desire 
to  restore  the  Southern  States  to  their  former  place  in 
the  Union  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  civil  strife.  That 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  carrying  with  him  a great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  North  in  his  beneficent 
purpose  does  not,  to  my  mind,  admit  of  doubt;  and  that 
there  would  have  followed  speedily  the  union  of  hearts 
is  equally  certain.  It  was,  indeed,  cruel  that,  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  reached  the  point  for  which  he 
had  striven,  he  should  have  to  die  at  the  hands  of  a 
hare-brained  actor  who  was  in  no  way  identified  with 
the  South  or  her  people.  Still  more  cruel  was  fate  to 
the  Southern  people.  The  dies  irce  of  reconstruction 
was  the  inevitable  result,  and  reconstruction  did  more 
to  postpone  reconciliation  than  did  the  war  itself.” 

The  Speech  of  a Former  Slave 

AND  General  Wilson,  in  his  address,  most  effectively 
showed  how  Lincoln’s  people,  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  were  all  in  one  column  and  all  marching  one 
way  now.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  addresses 
the  speakers  left  the  platform,  joining  the  officers  of  The 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  at  the  corner-stone,  which 
hung  suspended  by  a derrick  over  the  foundation  of  the 
memorial  building  that  is  to  shelter  the  birthplace  cabin. 
To  President  Roosevelt,  Governor  Folk  handed  a copy 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
President  deposited  in  the  box.  Then  occurred  one  of 
the  most  impressive  moments  of  the  great  occasion  and 
the  great  day.  To  Mr.  Isaiah  T.  Montgomery  of  Mis- 
sissippi, a former  slave  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Governor 
Folk  handed  a copy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Taking  it  in  his  hand,  he  turned  to  the  great  crowd  and 
said  in  a clear,  ringing  voice : 

“At  this  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  I 
speak  as  one  of  the  four  million  slaves  that  received 
the  priceless  boon  of  liberty  through  a stroke  of  bis 
pen,  and  as  a representative  of  ten  millions  of  negro 
citizens  of  our  beloved  country. 

“1  would  speak  of  him  as  one  of  exceeding  humble 
birth,  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  adversity,  but  chosen  of 
God  the  prophet  of  human  liberty  and  the  liberator  of 
not  merely  the  body  of  four  million  black  men,  but  of  tile 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  his  countrymen. 

“I  wish  that  words  of  mine  could  not  merely  recall 
but  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  he  entered  the 
mighty  contest  that  engaged  his  great  talents  not  as 
the  enemy  but  as  the  true  friend  of  the  South,  oppos- 
ing slavery  in  the  spirit  of  Kentucky’s  great  states- 
man, Henry  Clay,  whose  sublime  utterances  he  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  famous  anti-slavery  debates  with 
Douglas. 

“From  the  moment  he  entered  that  contest  we  see  him 
rise  and  tower  above  all  the  other  figures  of  bis  day. 
Whether  in  pleading,  in  suffering,  or  in  commanding, 
his  rugged  character  stands  out  as  a beacon-light  mark- 
ing the  pathway  of  truth  and  righteousness  until  the 
culminating  act  of  bis  career:  the  promulgation  of  the 
immortal  ‘Emancipation  Proclamation,’  a cop}'  of  which 
I now  have  the  honor  to  deposit  among  the  archives  of 
this  commemorating  corner-stone. 

“1  deposit  this  proclamation: 

“First — On  behalf  of  ten  millions  of  grateful  people 
who  will  ever  remember  the  noble  man  who  espoused 
their  helpless  cause  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward. 

“Second — On  behalf  of  a free  and  united  people  still 
impressed  with  the  presence  of  grave  and  unsolved  diffi- 
culties, yet  all  alike  cherishing  the  life  and  example 
of  this  great  man,  looking  upward  full  of  hope,  with 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  great  Author  of  our  national 
destiny.” 

Following  this,  without  word  or  comment,  other  docu- 
ments of  interest  were  deposited  in  the  leaden  box  by 
Secretary  Wright,  General  Wilson,  Mr.  Clarence  II.  Mac 
kay,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  Governor  Folk.  Mr.  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones,  and  Governor  Willson  of  Kentucky,  who, 
concluding,  spread  over  all  a small  silk  flag  of  our  coun- 
try. A silver  trowel  in  the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt 
smoothed  out  the  soft  mortar  as  the  derrick  slowly  set 
in  place  the  huge  block  of  granite.  The  national  anthem 
was  again  translated  into  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  as 
wreaths  and  flowers  from  many  school  children  were 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  time-worn  cabin.  With  a silent 
recognition  of  the  shelter  these  worn  logs  gave  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  President  and  the  man}  distinguished 
guests  passed  quietly  down  the  little  slope  before  the 
open  cabin  door.  The  military  escorts  formed  in  line. 
In  half  an  hour  the  little  town  of  Ilodgenv ille.  ( hat  on r liar 
in  the  da}  with  some  trepidation  had  temporarih  as 
sinned  the  distinct  ion  of  being  the  on  pit  a I of  our  count  n . 
relinquished  its  claim. 


